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cently, a student walked 
into my class and said 
here were no camera bat- 
teries so this person could not 
shoot the assigned project and 
what was | going to do about it? 
Apparently other students had 
taken more batteries than were 
necessary to shoot their own proj- 
ects. Since | was in the middle of 
a class there was very little | 
could do to help this student at 
that moment except to encourage 
camera/battery usage at a differ- 
ent time. However, this met with 
a negative response. 


Why begin with this story? Even 
though AMPS members may con- 
sider themselves “amateurs” or 
low/no budget producers, plan- 
ning is essential to any successful 
production. When translating an 
idea into a finished product, we 
can divide our efforts into three 
categories: idea, equipment, and 
audience for planning purposes. 
IDEA 


it’s really senseless to shoot a 
production without a solid and 
developed idea. Carry a note- 
book with you so you can easily 
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write down ideas as they come 
to you. An idea that isn’t devel- 
oped is really rather worthless. 
Idea development can be as 
easy as writing a simple run 
down or order of the shots (ideal 
for music videos.) Or as com- 
plex as a split page format script 
complete with camera angles 
and music cues. The more de- 
tail you can put on paper before 
you shoot, the better your pro- 
duction will be. 

EQUIPMENT 

Only after your script” is com- 
pleted can you decide equip- 
ment needs. | envision the term 
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“equipment” to include: people, 
physical equipment, finances, loca- 
tions, time needed for production, 
and any component which will con- 
tribute to translating the idea into a 
finished program. 


From the script you will be able to 
determine the number of on- 
camera people as well as how 
many behind the scenes personnel 
you need. 


Only after the script is done will you 
be able to see if you need any spe- 
cial equipment in order to create 
the images. Hopefully you won't 
put anything in the script that you 
can't create with your existing 
equipment. So knowledge of your- 
equipment limitations is a must. 
Finances? My video is going to 
have costs? Sure, maybe not visi- 
ble costs but there are costs for 
videotape or film stock. Perhaps 
you have to rent a piece of equip- 
ment such as boom mic or steady- 
cam or you have to pay to have 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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From the 
Editor 


am in the middle of an- 
other documentary. So far 
pre-production has taken 
three months. | am work- 
ing a piece that has great per- 
sonal meaning. My father was 
part of a team that developed a 
machine to generate electricity for 
the astronauts while they were on 
the moon. So it has been fun to 
talk to him about it and to read his 
old reports. My biggest fear is 
how will | react when the rejec- 
tions from festivals come. | am 
being realistic. Not every festival 
accepts every production. My 
production may place in some 
festivals and not in others. 


It has been easy to accept 
“ownership” of this production. 
What | mean by ownership is, it is 
a work of mine, it will have my 
name on it, and it must represent 
my best possible effort. | explain 
this idea of ownership to my stu- 
dents, who sometimes have diffi- 
culty with it. They can also apply 
this idea to writing papers or 
working at a job. Always do the 
best you can, as it is a reflection 
of you and your abilities. Of 
course it doesn’t mean your ef- 
forts have to be painful in order to 
do a good job. | guess that is one 
of the reason that | do produc- 
tions | enjoy it. 


In this documentary | am faced 
with the problem of keeping it in- 
teresting to the average viewer. 
It’s already interesting to my fa- 


ther and me. But will the typical 
viewer enjoy it? | will lose my 
audience if | provide lots of tech- 
nical information and use techni- 
cal language. |’ve decided to 
show the human side of this en- 
deavor, what the people in- 
volved were thinking and doing. 
The participants will relay their 
feelings in their own words. 
Sometimes it’s tough to get peo- 
ple to appear on camera. | had 
to do a little selling of my abili- 
ties and myself and | think the 
trust is there now. 


Also | want to inject a little hu- 
mor into the production. Humor 
can be dangerous if improperly 
used or if your audience doesn’t 
get it. | heard a program pitch 
last week where the person giv- 
ing the talk used jokes that | 
considered inappropriate for a 
this setting. A program pitch is 
when a person explains the idea 
behind the show and tries to 
raise money to produce it. Al- 
ienating your audience in this 
way can only hurt. So perhaps 
instead of humor, lets say | will 
keep it light hearted. 


And of course | won't get too 
technical. However, since | 
have schematics of the ma- 
chine, | will use them in the 
graphic design for the documen- 
tary. | plan to use them as 
backgrounds behind words and 
other pictures. This will help 
provide a technical feel. 


Unfortunately, no film footage 
exists of the device in action, 
though | have lots of photo- 
graphs. So | must create the 
feeling of motion with the stills to 
avoid having the production end 
up being just a slide show. And 
(Continued on Page 3) 


(From the Editor Continued from 
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| will mix the stills with lots of 
footage from NASA. You can 
use NASA footage in your 
productions as long as no one is 
recognizable. 


Starting with this issue, there is 
the new “Ask the Doc” section. 
In this forum | will do my best to 
answer your questions regard- 
ing film/video production. | will 
only answer questions in the 
column. 


You may e-mail your questions 
to me at matt}@cameron.edu or 
send them via regular mail to 
“Ask the Doc” care of AMPS, 30 
Kanan Rd, Oak Park, California 
91377-1105. 


| hope this becomes a regular 
feature of the newsletter. 


Also starting with this issue, is a 
review of film/video festivals col- 
umn. | am also writing the col- 
umn and from time to time will 
review various festivals from an 
AMPS member's perspective. 
This month the Slamdance Fes- 
tival is discussed. 


As always you may send your 
articles for submission consid- 
eration and e-mail your com- 
ments to either Roger Garretson 
or me. 


Matt Jenkins 


Slamdance, a 
Review 


Matt Jenkins 

ure, I’ve been rejected 
rom Slamdance, at least 
= three times. Will that af- 
fect my review? Hmm... 


According to their web page, the 
Slamdance festival began in 
1995 when first time directors 
screened their films concurrent 
to the Sundance Festival. The 
site, www.slamdance.com, does 
contain a downloadable entry 
form and much information re- 
garding the festival. The big 
question is, is Slamdance for the 
average film/video maker? 

Well, what is average? | don’t 
know personally. Probably, 
Slamdance isn’t worth entering if 
your entry is a low/no budget 
production. 


The Slamdance people even 
say themselves that with the 
amount of entries they receive, 
its statistically easier to get a 
production accepted into Sun- 
dance than into Slamdance. 


With early entry fees (1999- 
2000) being $25.00 for entries 
under 40 minutes and $40.00 
for entries over 40 minutes and 
late fees of $35 for entries under 
40 minutes and $55.00 for en- 
tries over 40 minutes, its proba- 
bly better to spend your money 
else where. 


They do send you a witty rejec- 
tion letter but its done mass 
mailing style and no comments 
or reasons why your piece was 
rejected are included. 
Slamdance is most likely for 


those who've mortgaged their 
lives to produce the great “epic.” 
For the rest of us, it’s only a few 
months before the AMPS festi- 
val comes around again. 


Visit AMPS online at: 


www.cameron.edu/ 
~mattj/page8.html 


Please consider this to be a sample 
page. Your comments and sugges- 
tions are welcome. Yes it is an odd 
address but again this is a sample 
page. 


AMPS FESTI- 
VAL ENTRY 
FORMS 


hat’s right. It’s time to 
get editing and finish up 
those videos you have been 
working on! The American Mo- 
tion Picture Society International 
Film and Video Festival is right 
around the corner. Entry form 
will be mailed to all AMPS mem- 
bers in the July-August issue of 
“Movie Makers.” However, if 
you can’t wait that long to enter 
your epic, you may write for an 
entry form to AMPS, 30 Kanan 
Road, Oak Park, California 
91377-1105. So get your videos 
ready and remember, you can’t 
win if you don’t enter! 


Digital 8 - 
Is It any 
Good? 


TECHNICAL 


By Jim Beach 
parently it is very good 
‘om what | have read and 
eard. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from an article by 
Vernon Kato in DV magazine for 
December '99 relating to Sony's 
DV#210 digital 8 Handycam Cam- 
corder list price $1399. Excerpts 
from other sources are also 
shown in italics: 


1. Digital images look as good as 
DV images made be a similar 
low-end camcorder. All current 
Digital 8 camcorders are aimed at 
budget-minded consumers. You 
can't currently get them with three 
CCDs, interchangeable lenses, or 
other features that make certain 
high end DV camcorders so ap- 
pealing. But what you do getis a 
good simple camcorder at 

a good price. Videomaker labora- 
tory tests rate it at 380 lines of 
horizontal resolution in both the 
camera and playback modes 
while MiniDV camcorders rate 
400 lines and Hi8 about 300 lines. 


2. It is bulkier and heavier than its 
cousins in the DV line mainly 

due to the larger cassettes. It is 
seven ounces heavier than the 
Sony DCR-TRV9 . 


3. It's controls, zoom and 
20x/360x lens, stabilization and 
numerous menu controlled fea- 
tures were all good. It has an 
easy to use manual focus ring but 


it does not have manual white 
balance. 


4. Audio was rated middle of the 
road due to no manual audio 
control, wind noise and AGC 
(automatic gain control). A very 
important advantage over Hi8 or 
8mm camcorders is the ability to 
dub audio onto a recorded tape. . 


5.You can use Digital8 camcor- 
ders to convert analog Hi8 tapes 
to DV for editing on a 
394-(firewire)-based editing sys- 
tem. 


6. Sony stocked this camera with 
a lot of nice features, the night 
shot feature permits recording in 
the dark with three different shut- 
ter speeds. Picture effects include 
black and white, sepia, solarize 
and mosaic. Other standard Sony 
touches are a large four-inch LCD 
screen, a hot shoe for strobes or 
other accessories and the Sony 


lithium battery system. The lithium 
battery is a huge advantage over 
the older battery systems. 


Despite its awkward size and 
weight limited manual controls 
and middle of the road audio the 
DCR-TRV510 was easy to use 
and hassle free. For those 
people who have accumulated a 
large collection of Hi8 tapes and 
want a low cost upgrade to digital 
format, the TRV510 will suit them 
perfectly. 

Sony makes three other models, 
each with fewer features. This is 


the only one with a color view- 
finder, a very important feature. 


Facts versus Hype about the DV 
Format. 

With the advent of digital video 
in the DV format, MiniDV 
(consumer), DVCPRO or 
DVCam the amateur is now able 
to afford near broadcast quality 
video movie producing equip- 
ment. That includes camcorders 
and editing equipment. 


Of course we don't have access 
to the myriad of other expensive 
assets such as, multi-thousand 
dollar lenses, studio lighting and 
audio recording gear, crews of 
set designers, dozens of helpers 
of all kinds and of course high 
paid talent. But, who needs ail of 
that, we now have, within 

our means, the ability to pro- 
duce near broadcast quality vid- 
eos. 


There are many myths about the 
DV format and an article in DV 
magazine points out where the 
truth lies. It says that in some 
cases there is a kernel of truth in 
the myth and in others just hot 
air. Here are some excerpts 
from the article: 


Myth #1: "Our DV is better than 
their DV" 
There are differences between 
Mini DV (most consumer cam- 
corders), Panasonic's DVCPRO 
and Sony's DVCAM, but not in 
picture quality. The differences 
are too technical to be of inter- 
est here and relate mostly to 
TV broadcast studio use where 
wear and tear from linear editing 
is a factor. 

Myth #2: "Software codecs 
recompress the video; hardware 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Digital 8 Continued from Page 
4) 


codecs don't”. 


DV editing systems come in two 
flavors - hardware codec or soft- 
ware codec. The hardware 
codec is more expensive as it 
uses the digital deck to encode 
and decode the signal in real 
time. The software codec based 
cards 

is less expensive and sort of 
borrows the hardware codec 
from your DV deck or camcorder 
to provide real time playback on 
an NTSC monitor. 


In fact this myth is completely 
without foundation. The internal 
DV data in the file remains un- 
touched although each system 
does something different to the 
DV code. 


Myth #3: " All DV codecs are the 
“same.” 

This isn't true either. Yes, they 
all must be programmed to the 
same bluebook standards, but 
these standards allow consider- 
able flexibility in the encode/ 
decode process. Some codecs 
are faster but less accurate; 
others are optimized for play- 
back but do worse when com- 
pressing sharp edges. Some 
codecs are optimized for com- 
puter-generated graphics result- 
ing in a visible darkening of spe- 
cial effects, titles or transitions. 


Myth #4: "DV isn't as good as 
Beta SP." 

It is pretty much a judgement 
call between Beta SP and DV, 
depending on the situation. The 
fact of the matter is that DV ac- 
tually has better luminance reso- 
lution than Beta SP. DV has 550 


lines of horizontal resolution, 
while Beta SP has about 400. 
DV and Beta SP have almost 
exactly the same color 
(chrominance) resolution. 


Ask 
the Doc. 


Dear Doc: 
| don’t like to carry a tripod 
around with me when | shoot. 
What can | do to get steadier 
hand held shots with my cam- 
corder? 

Signed 

Shaky picture, California 


Dear Shaky: 

| would encourage you to use a 
tripod. Shooting hand held 
takes lots of patience and prac- 
tice. However, | used to shoot 
weddings professionally. Often, 
at the reception, there wasn’t 
room or time for me to waltz 
around with a tripod and get the 
necessary shots. So | had to 
shoot hand held. Here are 
some suggestions. 


Consider camera weight. In or- 
der for me to shoot quality hand 
held images, | need to have a 
slightly heavy camera. Palmcor- 
ders just don’t have enough 
weight for me to keep them 
steady. For the receptions | 
chose a Panasonic PV-700, a 
full sized VHS camcorder. The 
price was right and it was just 
the right weight, not too heavy 
or light. And the extra batteries 
were small enough to fit in a suit 
jacket pocket. This camera isn't 
made anymore but the updated 
version with color viewfinder can 
still be bought. 


You need to stand with your 
weight evenly distributed on 


both feet with legs slightly apart. 
Or lean against a wall for stabil- 


ity. 


If you plan to pan while shooting 
hand held, position yourself so 
your body is twisted to begin the 
pan and you pan around until 
your body is straight at the end 
of the pan. 


Keep the length of your shots 
short. Often we get tired of 
holding a shot for a length of 
time. Frame your shot, shoot it 
and then move on to the next 
shot. 


Don’t shoot objects with the lens 
zoomed all the way into the tele- 
photo position. When the cam- 
era is zoomed all the way in, the 
slightest movement looks cata- 
strophic. Move closer to your 
subject and shoot with the zoom 
in a wider position. Then cam- 
era movement isn’t as notice- 
able. 


Finally, practice. Go out and 
practice shooting hand held in 
your neighborhood. Practice a 
lot. Then the next time you are 
shooting a serious piece, you 
should be ready. 


Dr. Matt Jenkins will answer 
questions from AMPS members 
regarding video/film production. 
If he doesn't know the answer, 
he’ll let you know. E-mail your 
questions to matt}@cameron. 
edu with “Ask the Doc’ in the 
subject line or send them via 
tegular mail to 


“Ask the Doc* Care of AMPS, 30 
Kanan Road, Oak Park, Califor- 
nia 91377-1105 


Elements 
You Control 


No 7 - July, 1992 


George Cushman 


ast issue we discussed 
he factors during the 
judging session of a 
competition over which you 
have no control. Now let’s look 
at the elements over which you 
do have control. 


A judge does not know how 
much effort you may have ex- 
pended on your production, so 
effort counts for nothing. A 
judge sees only what you put on 
the screen and you control that 
100%. 


We shall assume you have the 
story, or theme of your picture, 
that is the editorial content, ex- 
actly the way you want it. Now 
let’s look at those other details 
of a motion picture that rear 

their heads upon projection. 


Whether he realizes it or not, a 
good judge admires profession- 
alism. A motion picture that 
looks and projects as though it 
were in a big theater will make a 
positive impression any judge 
worth his salt. 


The beginning is extremely im- 
portant for it tends to indicate 
the type and style of the presen- 
tation to follow. How does your 
picture start? With a white 
leader? No projectionist ever 
shows a white screen. You can 
prevent this by placing an 
opaque leader and trailer on 


film, and a black leader and 
trailer on video tape. 


How does the sound track start? 
If you music at the beginning, 
does it forcefully set the mood 
for what is to follow? Does it 
prompt the judge to take notice 
and become immediately inter- 
ested? 


Is the main title easy to read, 
placed well in the frame, steady 
and level? Doe sit indicate the 
type of picture that is coming? 


If your production is film, is it 
free of dust and dirt? No perfo- 
ration holes left in by the proces- 
sor? (Strange how often they 
are seen.) No splices that 
cause a jump or don’t project 
cleanly? 


If video, is it free of drop outs 
and single, unintended frames 
left in from careless editing? 


Is there a fade or wipe that is 
not followed by a matching ef- 
fect? An no jump cuts unless 
they are intentional and the rea- 
son is clear? 


A multitude of bloopers often ap- 
pear on the sound track. Are 


the segues smooth and inaudi- 
ble, unless so intended? 


Is the background music consis- 
tent in volume? The same goes 
for the dialog. Do either change 
so radically that the projectionist 
must keep adjusting the volume 
level? And equally important, 
does the music at the end “tail 
out, or does it simply stop mi- 
measure as the end title comes 
on the screen? A professional 
always brings his music to an 
end with his picture. A dramatic 
picture usually needs “dramatic” 
music for its ending. 


And the narration: is it clear and 
easy to understand? Doe the 
narrator use an irritating accent? 
Is the voice smooth and relaxed, 
or so nervous it is noticeable? 

Is the narrator obviously reading 
printed words? He must re- 
hearse until no audience thinks 
he is using a script. 


A cut can be made in a picture 
any time, but a cut in the middle 
of a sentence, and especially in 
the middle of a word, is a strict 
no-no unless there is a specific 
reason for it and it is totally ac- 
ceptable to the audience. 


Is the picture too long for what it 
has to say? Is it redundant? 
Will it hold the judge’s attention 
throughout its length? 


All of these factors in making a 
motion picture are details over 
which you as the maker have 
total control. On these items, 
and many more like them, your 
picture is judged. You must give 
a professional look and feel from 
the opening frame to the last. A 
good judge can, and will, see 
and hear your weaknesses. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

some footage transferred from a 
different format to one you can 
edit. Traveling to locations costs 
money and people that work 
with you must be fed! Here 
again the script will enable you 
to budget your production. 


Most likely your production will 
be shot on location. You need 
to be able to schedule access to 
these locations and be sure you 
have permission to shoot there! 


How much time will | need for 
editing? Production scheduling 
is hard to estimate but an es- 
sential part of production. First, 
time equals money. Even if you 
shoot as a hobby, shooting and 
editing takes time away from 
work or school or family or other 
obligations. People involved in 
your life will want to know “How 
long is it going to take?” Be- 
come good at estimating. 


Those around you will less likely 
get angry if you give an accurate 
estimate of how much time is 
needed. Scheduling locations, 
necessary people for production, 
equipment rentals or loans all can 
become a headache. Remain calm 
about it and from the start plan ex- 
tra time into your shooting and edit- 
ing so that when it rains on the 
days you want to shoot out doors, 
you have the time to reshoot. 
AUDIENCE 

Listed last but perhaps the most 
important aspect of production. 

We create programs to be appreci- 
ated by others. When should you 
consider your audience? In the 
pre-production, production and 
post production stage. 


Pre-production 

Using big multi syllable words will 
lose your audience every time. 
The ideas in your scripts can be 
complex but keep the wording sim- 
ple. The ideas in your script could 


be fantastic such as aliens land- 
ing but the audience must believe 
that this could possibly happen. 


Production 

Just because it is low budget 
doesn’t mean it has to look low 
budget. Know your equipment 
and limitations and shoot accord- 
ingly. A good story line can carry 
a production but sloppy camera 
work or poor audio or lighting will 
certainly hurt it. 


Post Production 

Watch the jump cuts in the video 
and pops that can occur in audio 
editing. Map out your editing ses- 
sion prior to beginning editing. A 
sure sign that a producer doesn’t 
have a clue is when it is said 
“Let's decide when we edit.” 
Make major decisions before you 
edit and then consider changes if 
your initial decisions don’t work. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE SOCIETY 


ORDER THE 
~WINNER’S 
REEL 


Order your own copy of the win- 
ners reel from last year’s AMPS 
Festival. 


Besides enjoying the excellent pro- 
ductions, it will make a great pro- 
gram for a video club. 


Its only $8 including shipping. 
Make your check or money order 
out to AMPS and send it to: 


Winner’s Reel 

Care of AMPS, 30 Kanan 
Road, Oak Park, Califor- 
nia 91377-1105. 


From: 
American Motion Picture Society 
30 Kanan Road 

Oak Park, California 
91377-1105 


| Would like to Join the Society: 


Dues USA: (includes - Movie Maker) $ 7.00 
Dues Canada: (includes. - Movie Maker) $ 9.00 
Dues-Foreign: (includes - Movie Maker) $10.00 

Enclosed 

NAME: 
ADDRESS : 


CITY, STATE, ZIP: 


E-MAIL ADDRESS: 


Mail to: AMPS, 30 Kanan Rd., Oak Park, CA 9137’ 


1105 


Dr. Matt Jenkins} Exp6/1/00 
Cameron Univ/Comm. Dept. 
2800 West Gore St 


Lawton, OK 73505 


